THE OPEN DOOR

and one which some of the powers at least would
have welcomed. Hay, however, wrote to Paul
Dana on March 16, 1899, as follows: "We are, of
course, opposed to the dismemberment of that em-
pire [China], and we do not think that the public
opinion of the United States would justify this
Government in taking part in the great game of
spoliation now going on." He felt also that the
United States should not tie its hands by "formal
alliances with other Powers interested," nor was
he prepared "to assure China that we would join
her in repelling that demand by armed force."

It remained, then, for the Secretary of State to
find a lever for peaceful interference on the part of
his country and a plan for future operations. The
first he found in the commercial interest of the
United States. Since the Government refrained
from pressing for special favors in any single part
of the Chinese Empire, it could demand that Amer-
ican interests be not infringed anywhere. The
Secretary of State realized that in a democracy
statesmen cannot overlook the necessity of con-
densing their policies into popular catchwords or
slogans. Today such phrases represent in large
measure the power referred to in the old saying:

"Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care not
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